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occupied no less than thirteen complete sittings. The final division gave
the Government a majority of 304 votes to 260.

It will repay us to refer shortly to the chief features of the debate. In
the first place an attempt was made by the Conservative Sir H. Drummond
Wolff to exclude the closure from discussions in committee of the whole
House, on the ground that the Chairman of Committees did not possess
the same political independence as the Speaker. This attempt failed:
motions by Mr. Sclater-Booth and Mr, O'Donnell to except the Committee
of Supply and debates on privilege or the business of the House were also
rejected : the same fate befell an amendment by the Liberal member,
Mr. Bryce, who proposed to transfer the initiative as to closure from the
chair to a minister or the member in charge of the motion under discussion
(Hansard (274), 74-132,214-266, 289-317, 386-411). Mr. Gladstone described
this last proposal as unacceptable by reason of its disparaging the dignity
of the Chair.

Of the other proposed amendments should be mentioned one, according
to which the effect of the Speaker's intervention was not to be the close
of the debate but the limitation of speeches to ten minutes' duration after
a certain period. This ingenious idea found no favour with Mr. Gladstone
or the majority.

The main struggle centred round the question whether a simple or a
qualified majority was to be required for terminating a debate. The Prime
Minister fought with all his eloquence against Mr. Gibson's amendment,
which provided for a two-thirds majority. He expressed his conviction
that a great Opposition would always be able to guard against abuse of
the closure by the Speaker, and deprecated as forcibly as he could the
attack on the fundamental principle of the simple majority which the
setting up of any artificial majority in so important a case would involve.
The motion was rejected by 322 votes to 238; other motions for setting
up an artificial relation upon a division were also rejected, for instance
Mr. Brodrick's proposal that the closure should not be enforceable against
a minority of 150.

Of the Opposition speeches that of the Conservative, Mr. Ashmead
Bartlett, deserves special mention. He pointed out once more the dangers
which the closure threatened to bring upon the traditions of the House
of Commons. It was, he said, a French invention and only suitable
to Frenchmen, who had never known the meaning of real liberty as
between man and man, and class and class. There was no closure in
the Colonies, or in a country like Hungary with a long parliamentary
history. He pointed tellingly to the serious consideration that closure by
a simple majority was bound to strengthen the revolutionary spirit in
the country: a minority defeated after a fair struggle, in which it has
had every chance of stating its case, bears defeat with resignation, and
is not disposed to revolutionary measures. (Hansard (274), 1028 sqq.)

On the 8th of November Mr. Gladstone replied to his assailants in a
very effective speech. He ridiculed the idea that the closure would be the
death-knell of parliamentary freedom, and pointed out that the country
had for a long time been demanding more work from the House: he
warned the Irish that the great reforms they desired could only be achieved
by means of a radical improvement in the method of work adopted by
the House.

As a matter of fact, the behaviour of the Irish, though for very
different reasons of political strategy, was during the discussion of the